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Europe versus Asia 


NE of the persistent issues which underlies the 

slogans and half-truths of campaign oratory is 
the problem of whether the emphasis of American 
policy should be on the defense of Europe or upon 
the defense of Asia. Those who insist on a global 
policy which gives emphasis to both Europe and Asia 
often slur over the differences in what can be ac- 
complished with the help of American power on those 
two continents. This issue arouses strong emotions 
which are sometimes related to the present conflict 
between the Administration and its Republican crit- 
Ics. 

It is quite true that the American people in gen- 
eral are only beginning to realize the significance of 
Asia. This is a natural consequence of geography, 
of the close relation of our culture and institutions 
to Europe and of the national origins of most of 
our population. It seems that most people have to 
visit Asia to begin to realize either the immensity 
of Asia as a human fact or the deeper roots of the 
problems which the countries of Asia now face. We 
can learn at second hand about the place of Asia 
in the global strategy of the Communists but it is 
difficult to learn at second hand about the degree 
of vulnerability in Asia to communist penetration 
or about the reasons for that vulnerability. It is 
of overwhelming importance for American policy 
to be based upon a realistic understanding of this 
situation and on the fatefulness of what happens 
in Asia for the freedom of all other continents in- 
cluding our own. Any preference of Europe to Asia 
so far as America’s orientation is concerned is evi- 
dence of a lazy and blind adherence to old habits 
that do not fit the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The Christian church is often in the same rut 
as the Western nations in this respect even though 
it does have the advantage of its long standing con- 
tact with the churches in Asia through the missionary 
movement. 

It is an error to assume that a policy in relation 
to Asia which is adequate to the situation must be a 
duplication of the policy which has been followed 
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with considerable success in western Europe. One 
difference between western Europe and Asia is that 
the chief threat to the freedom of western Europe 
today comes from the possibility of external aggres- 
sion, whereas the chief threat to the freedom of 
most Asian countries comes from propaganda, con- 
spiracy and the possibility of revolution. Most of 
the “Asia first” publicists, politicians and generals 
fail tc realize the importance of this difference. 

If Communism spreads to western Europe it will 
be primarily because of the power of the Red Army. 
There is enough economic and social health in west- 
ern European countries and there are stable enough 
governments to make the success of internal com- 
munist revolutions unlikely. Also, there is a very 
great deal of sophistication about Communism in 
western Europe so that it does not come as the 
fresh new gospel and as the convincing philosophy 
that it was in the 1930’s. In Asia there is still this 
freshness in the communist message and as that 
message is put in the context of the Asian revolt 
against Western imperialism it has convincing power 
that it no longer has in western Europe. There are 
so many ex-Communists and so many exiles from 
communist controlled countries in western Europe 
that people are far less naive about the darker as- 
pects of Communism than they are in Asia. So, 
military power has a more important place in the 
defense of countries against Communism in Europe 
than it has in Asia. 

If greater emphasis is placed upon military aid to 
western European countries than upon military aid 
to Asian countries, this is not because Europe is more 
important in itself or to us than Asia but because 
more can be accomplished by us in this way in 
Europe than in Asia. It may seem absurd to say 
this in view of the fact that it is in Asia and not 
in Europe that actual fighting is now taking place. 
The fighting in Korea is a demonstration that it will 
be too costly for the Communists to use military 
force to extend Communism anywhere—it is for 
the benefit of Europe as well as for the benefit of 





Asia—but success in stopping the communist armies 
in Korea will not of itself make Korea or Japan 
secure against communist propaganda or communist 
conspiracy. The same thing is true of the fighting 
in Indo-China. Doubtless it is necessary to estab- 
lish an external wall against communist aggression 
in southeast Asia but that wall will never of itself 
make southeast Asia secure against communist propa- 
ganda and conspiracy. The proximity of a Red 
Army can always help to clinch the results of propa- 
anda and internal conspiracy or revolution but it 
is not in itself the major threat to most of the Asian 
countries. 

So, emphasis on the defense of Asia against Com- 
munism calls for a many-sided policy with highest 
priority given to the effort to help the various coun- 
tries to solve their social and economic problems, 
to establish effective governments. Great progress 
has been made in India and the Philippines. There 
are limits to what America can do. Dollars and 
technical know-how and guns cannot solve all prob- 
lems. The power of Communism as a faith to win 
the souls of men is strongest in Asia todav. No 


national policy can of itself provide a spiritual alter- 
native to Communism. The impact of Christian 
faith is unlikely to have short term political effects 
and the attempt to use the Gospel for that purpose 
is in itself self-defeating. 

At the moment the most important thing is for 
the American churches and the American public to 
understand the factors with which they are dealing 
in Asia. They should avoid both the provincial pre- 
occupation with Europe as the center of the world 
but they should also avoid the facile assumptions 
of those who believe that it is sufficient for America 
to throw its military weight around in Asia. The 
importance of Asia cannot be overstressed but the 
recognition of it should be accompanied by a feeling 
for the delicacy of the problems which we con- 
front on that continent and of the different forms 
that they take in the various countries. It is to be 
hoped that whichever party wins the national elec- 
tion this problem of Europe versus Asia can be 
rescued from the confusion created by partisan 
slogans.—JouN C. BENNETT. 


Faith and Politics* 


Some Reflections on Whittaker Chambers’ Witness 
WILL HERBERG 


And Joshua said unto all the people: . . . Choose you this day whom you will serve—Josh. 24:15 


HITTAKER CHAMBERS’ JWitness raises 

the problem of Communism on many levels. 
For it is the great virtue of this much-discussed 
work that it sees the so-called “East-West” conflict 
not primarily as a conflict of nations, not primarily 
as an economic, political, military, or even ideological 
conflict—all of which it is, of course—but as pri- 
marily a struggle of irreconcilable spiritual forces 
for the soul of modern man. It is this, the ultimate 
challenge of Communism, that I wish to consider in 
the following paragraphs. 


] 


Who are the Communists? Chambers asks. And 
he answers: ““The Communists are that part of man- 
kind which has recovered the power to live or die— 
to bear witness—for its faith.” It is this power that 
is the “secret weapon” of Communism. 

The basic problem of human existence is the 
problem of faith. As much as he needs air to breathe 


* This article is a somewhat abridged version of a sermon 
delivered at Sage Chapel, Cornell University, on July 27, 
1952 


or food to eat, man needs a faith for living, some 
commitment to an ultimate concern that will give 
content, direction, and significance to life. Without 
such faith, life loses its meaning and lapses into 
cynicism, apathy, and despair. Total loss of faith 
amounts almost literally to the abdication of life. 

Communism understands this very well. Indeed, 
it owes its power primarily to its ability to exploit 
man’s unquenchable thirst for something beyond his 
own fragmentary and meaningless existence. Com- 
munism—as Chambers so clearly shows — is the 
great substitute-faith of our time. 

In the deepest sense, Communism is the product 
of the breakdown of the spiritual foundations of 
our civilization, The sweeping changes that in the 
course of a few centuries transformed the life of 
the West, and increasingly of the world as a whole, 
served to shatter the faith of millions in the tradi- 
tional religions, which had become so closely identi- 
fied with the older patterns of culture. An impossi- 
ble vacuum was created in the souls of masses of 
men. The void had to be filled, and filled it quickly 
was by the inrush of substitute faiths apparently 
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more in harmony with the new climate of culture. 
Of these new faiths, Communism has proved the 
most potent and pervasive. 

Why has this been so? What is this strange 
appeal that Communism seems to have for millions 
of disoriented men of our time? To try to answer 
this question in terms of the material benefits prom- 
ised by the Communists is a superficial evasion of the 
real problem, for the communist appeal is frequently 
most effective among sections of the people who 
are very far from being lowest in the economic 
scale. The appeal of Communism goes much deeper 
and exerts its power on a much more profound 
level of human existence. 

Here again we might turn to Chambers for illu- 
mination. “The most revolutionary question in his- 
tory,” he says, “is: God or Man?’ And so it is. 
Man must worship something; that is the primary 
fact about human existence. If he does not worship 
God, he will worship an idol made of wood, or of 
gold, or of ideas . . . but in any case, something in 
which he can find himself writ large. As against 
faith in God, the transcendent and holy God, there 
is only one alternative: faith in Man and his works. 
Of this alternative, Communism is today the con- 
summate expression. 

Communism is the logic of secularism, which has 
eaten deep into the soul of modern man. Secularism 
is Man-without-God. It is man’s conviction that he 
is the ultimate, the supreme power in the universe, 
entirely sufficient unto himself. It is his belief that 
he can fashion his own existence, that he can com- 
prehend and fulfill himself, in exclusively human 
terms, without regard to anything above or beyond. 
He is bound by no law that is not of his own making. 
To him everything is permitted. There is nothing in 
the universe he need fear or respect—if only he has 
the power to work his will. In his own estimation, 
he is indeed the Maker and Master of all. 

It matters little that the man who thus becomes 
his own god, the object of his own worship, is not 
individual man, not the actual existing human being, 
but collective man, society and the state. Indeed, this 
actually enhances the communist appeal. For con- 
temporary man in mass society is truly a displaced 
person. He is condemned to a forlorn, fragmentary 
existence in which he is no more than a cog in the 


vast impersonal mechanism of society. Loneliness, 
-meaninglessness, anxiety pervade life in the deper- 


sonalized wasteland of our society without com- 
munity. Communism comes forward with a faith 
for living that offers—however spuriously—both 
community and meaning. It assures man that he is 
his own master, his own creator, his own lord, and 
yet because he is all this collectively, vicariously, 
through Party and State, he can enjoy his deifica- 
tion in the security of a total abdication of responsi- 
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bility. He is now part of a larger whole, which is 
in effect divine, because it recognizes no majesty 
beyond itself; to this larger whole he abandons his 
freedom and responsibility in exchange for a sense 
of community and meaning. Is it any wonder that 
Communism has been able to work its sinister en- 
chantment upon the uprooted, forlorn, and disorient- 
ed men of our time? 

The great, the shattering question is: God or Man? 
And today, under contemporary conditions, the logic 
of the self-deifying cult of Man, which is the essen- 
tial meaning of secularism, is a logic that runs 
straight to Communism. In this sense, Chambers 
is emphatically right when he suggests that the 
alternative that faces modern man is: God or Stalin? 
Only the prophetic faith of Judaism and Christianity 
can confront and conquer the demonic idolatry of 
Communism. 

Secularists and liberals have complained bitterly 
against this either/or with which Chambers con- 
fronts them. They have no religious faith, they pro- 
test, and yet they are not Communists, but good, 
sound, democratic Americans. True enough, many 
of them are, but that is obviously not the question. 
The question is not as to their personal political atti- 
tudes, but as to the logic of their secularist philoso- 
phy. Insofar as they are good humanists and demo- 
crats, their democratic and humanist convictions are 
the fruit not of their secularist philosophy but of 
the religious tradition, whose moral values they have 
absorbed but whose spiritual foundations, which 
alone can give power and meaning to these values, 
they have rejected. On the other hand, however, 
insofar as these liberals are militant protagonists of 
secularism, they help open the way for the apotheosis 
of secularism—which is communist totalitarianism. 
The dilemma in which the liberal is caught is not 
of Chambers’ making; it is the dilemma into which 
history has thrust him and from which he cannot 
extricate himself without abandoning either his lib- 
eralism or his secularism. There is no other way. 

But why belabor the secularist in the third person, 
as if he were someone else outside, some one alien 
to us and our kind? Deep down, aren’t we all secu- 
larists one way or another? Don’t we all constantly 
strive to establish our lives in self-sufficient terms, 
with only a remote and ceremonial reference to God? 
Aren't all our enterprises, aren’t all our ideals and 
purposes, vitiated by this delusion of self-sufficiency ? 
We too are in the same boat, and the word of ad- 
monition that we so frequently raise against the 
secularists is a word addressed to ourselves first of 
all. Let us never forget that. 

The Communists have a faith. It is an evil, idola- 
trous, demonic faith—but it is a faith. And we? 
What have we? Some lukewarm beliefs, some values 
which we have inherited, some vague emotions that 








we identify as religion. We are embarrassed when 
we are asked for more—for some ultimate commit- 
ment that will give meaning to life and death. And 
yet it is only such a commitment that can save us 
not only from Communism but from the utter va- 
cuity and despair of life-without-faith that is a peril 
greater than even Communism itself. Only total faith 
in the living God can give us the spiritual resources 
with which to meet the perils that beset us on every 
level of existence. 


II 


Chambers is therefore right in suggesting that the 
perennial choice with which man is confronted— 
God or an idol—reduces itself, under contemporary 
conditions, to the stark alternative: God or Stalin. 
sut to leave it at that would be very misleading, 
for it is always misleading simply to translate the 
absolutes of religion into the relativities of politics. 

Let us remember what the Bible teaches us on 
every page, that “between man’s purposes in time 
and God’s purpose in eternity, there is an infinite 
chasm” (Kierkegaard). Until the final judgment, 
the wheat and the tares, the sheep and the goats, are 
mingled in every human society and in every human 
heart far beyond our power to distinguish and sepa- 
rate. Good and evil, as Chambers himself points 
out, lie coiled together within us. In us too lurks the 
demonic drive to idolatry that empowers Commu- 
nism. In every human being, there is something of 
the totalitarian, just as in every totalitarian there is 
something of the human being. Any one of us may 
conceivably yield to the totalitarian lure; on the 
other hand, no Communist can be regarded as utter- 
ly lost in his demonic obsession: every Communist 
is, in fact, a potential ex-Communist. We cannot 
recognize any fixed and final absolutes on either side. 


| have stressed the inner connection between secu- 
larist liberalism as a philosophy and Communism, 
which is the apotheosis of secularism. But it would 
be a tragic and inexcusable blunder on the basis of 
this to attempt to write off the secular liberals as 
“fellow-travelers” of Communism. Perhaps some of 
them are, or have been; but many, very many, are 
not. Men—thank God—are often better than their 
philosophies, and many a secular liberal who so 
brashly proclaims himself without God may well be 
doing God’s work nevertheless. Let us remember 
how in the book of Isaiah God speaks of the pagan 
Cyrus: “I have girded him though he has not known 
me.” What was said of the pagan Cyrus may well 
be true of many of the secular liberals of our time— 
I am thinking of men like John Dewey and Bertrand 
Russell and Sidney Hook: perhaps God has girded 
them though they have not known him. They are— 
despite all the criticism to which they are open—our 
allies and fellow-combatants in the fight for human 
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freedom. Let us take care that we serve the God 
we know at least as well as do many of them who 
serve a God unknown. 

We need these reminders to protect ourselves 
against self-righteousness and a premature and arbi- 
trary absolutism. Religion has so frequently been 
a source of confusion in political life precisely be- 
cause of its too great readiness to lapse into abso- 
lutism. We have only too often forgotten that in 
prophetic faith God and God alone is absolute ; every- 
thing that is not God—no matter how true and good 
and precious—is only relative and stands under the 
judgment of a holy God. To stand under the com- 
mand and judgment of God: that is the meaning of 
prophetic faith. 

I know no better way of formulating the tension 
between the absolute and the relative as it enters 
into our political responsibilities than by recalling 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s celebrated dictum: “We must 
fight their falsehood with our truth, but at the same 
time fight the falsehood in our own truth.” Let us 
pause a moment to grasp the full wisdom of this 
saying. Recognizing our responsibility, we take a 
firm stand against the totalitarian lie in the name 
of the democratic truth we defend; yet at the same 
time, we must recognize the relative, qualified, par- 
tial character of our truth, which is never the full 
and absolute truth, simply because we are men and 
not God. If we ignore the injunction to “fight the 
falsehood in our own truth,” we stand in danger 
of lapsing into self-righteousness, of overlooking 
the shortcomings and injustices in our own institu- 
tions, in our eagerness to assert the undeniable supe- 
riority of these institutions over totalitarian tyranny. 
If, on the other hand, we see only our own defects 
and shortcomings and ignore the immense difference 
between the totalitarian lie and the democratic 
truth no matter how qualified, we fall victim to the 
false idealism which refuses to distinguish the better 
from the worse because everything in the world is 
relative and nothing is perfect. Only a truly reli- 
gious realism which enables us to see ourselves as 
standing under the command of God ready to act with 
decision and responsibility, and yet at the same 
time as standing under his continuing judgment, can 
keep the two parts of the double task in creative 
tension. The fight is always on two fronts: against 
the enemy without, and against corruption and in- 
justice within. Neither front can be sacrificed to 
the other, because genuine victory on neither front 
is possible without victory on both. 

In this spirit of humility, we may perhaps try to 
discern something of God’s purpose in the disasters 
of our time. The Christians of the fifth century saw 
in Attila the Hun the “scourge of God”; may we 
not see in Communism a similar historical expres- 
sion of divine judgment upon the “falsehood in our 
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own truth,” upon the failures and injustices of 
Western civilization? To see Stalin as the “scourge 
of God” does not imply his moral justification, any 
more than it did of Attila the Hun. It does imply, 
however, that we are to carry on our fight against 
Communism in the contrite consciousness of our 
own sins and in the repentant determination to do 
what we can to right the wrongs of which we, our 
society and our culture, have been guilty. 

Here we come to the heart of the matter. The 
strong religious sense of the relativity of man in 
the face of the absoluteness of God means not pas- 
sivity but responsible action. Standing under the 
command and judgment of God, we must face 
reality, decide, and act, praying that God will make 
us an instrument of his purpose, praying too that 
he will rule our actions, overrule our errors, and 
cover the whole with the grace of his forgiveness. 
Lincoln knew very well what it is to act in responsi- 


bility and yet in humility and repentance. “With 
malice toward none, with charity for all, with firm- 
ness in the right as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we are in. . .”: 
these are words in his immortal Second Inaugural. 
We can do no better than to take these words as our 
beacon amidst the chaos and confusion into which 
our lives are cast. 


Ill 


But to live by these words, we need faith. We 
can be relative and pragmatic in politics with safety 
only insofar as we are absolute in our allegiance to 
God ; otherwise, pragmatism and relativity lapse into 
confusion and unprincipledness. Beyond all rela- 
tivities and discriminate judgments, there is the ulti- 
mate question: “Whom will you serve—God or an 
idol?” Everything depends on how we answer this 
question. 


A Roman Catholic Revival in Latin America* 


G. 


O NCE in a while one may come across statements 
to the effect that Roman Catholicism is declin- 
ing in Latin America. It is true that, if compared 
with the almost absolute power the Roman Catholic 
Church held under the Iberian colonial administra- 
tion, its present position and influence are considera- 
bly limited. It may be therefore said with truth 
that, in general, Roman Catholicism has been going 
downhill ever since the Latin American continent 
severed its links of dependency from Spain and 
Portugal. But it is also true that the hierarchy has 
never been too slow in attempting to stage a come- 
back whenever conditions loom favorable enough. 


It seems that one such revival is now taking place, 
of which we shall present a mere summary here. 


Ceremonial Emphasis 


One of the main aspects of this revival is purely 
ceremonial. There is a resurgence of splendor, of 
elaborate, dramatic rites, full of pageantry, music, 
and color. The worship of relics and images is cen- 
tral, combined with the paraphernalia of mass rallies 
and processions. To the Latin American soul, so 
sensitive to aesthetic values and so fond of sensorial 
experiences, all this seems to hold an almost irresti- 
dle appeal. 

Replicas of famous images, such as that of the 
Virgin of Fatima, and religious objects, such as the 
“Holy Cross of Jerusalem” (said to bear a splinter 
of the actual cross where our Lord died), have 





* Reprinted by permission of the 
SURVEY. 
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toured several countries, bringing special “blessings” 
to them, at the same time draining from their im- 
poverished populations very substantial sums. Big 
public processions are being staged even in countries 
such as Mexico, where they are unconstitutional. 
Two years ago, I happened to witness a formidable 
one in La Paz, Bolivia, where some twenty thousand 
people paraded through the narrow streets, singing 
praises to the Virgin—incidentally, to the music of 
all tunes, of the U. S. Marine Hymn. 

This ceremonial revival, although showing some 
positive aspects, such as increased attendance to 
church and a renewed stress on devotions, is often 
strongly tainted by superstitious practices and fre- 
quently leads to a recrudescence of fanaticism and 
intolerance. 


Increased Political Power 


Another aspect of the Roman Catholic revival is 
the renewed attempt by the hierarchy to recover, 
retain, or increase its political power. This has been 
more apparent recently in Colombia, Peru, and 
Mexico. In Argentina there seems to be a widening 
break in the partnership of the Church with the 
anti-American Perdén regime, which the Church 
helped into power. In Mexico, where the revolution 
of 1910-17 resulted in the Church’s almost complete 
loss of political force, the hierarchy is going full 
blast in its courting of public officials and in its at- 
tempt to dominate strategic political positions. 

The Archbishop of Mexico is often visiting with 
the President, to whose support he has publicly sum- 
moned all good Catholics. He has been also in recent 








months a most honored and indispensable guest at 
certain public functions and diplomatic parties where 
he appears in full regalia—a situation that has been 
unusual since the days of the Catholic Empire of 
Maximilian and the conciliatory Porfirio Diaz’ 
regime. The impression exists throughout Latin 
America that not only in Mexico, where the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy considers its hands strengthened 
by the appointment of a Catholic, former Mayor 
O’Dwyer of Kefauver notoriety as United States 
Ambassador, but also in other countries as well, 
the Church is playing up its anti-Communist position 
in order to secure stronger political grounds under 
the encouraging benevolence of the White House. 


One of the means by which this political recovery 
is attempted is the Church’s effort to win the con- 
trol of labor movements. Catholic unions have been 
organized wherever possible, and where such a 
thing is prevented by law or judged premature by 
Catholic strategists, cells pledged to the Church are 
being planted in the existing liberal or radical unions. 
This interest in labor is only partly due to a sincere 
endeavor to practice the social doctrines of Leo 
XIII, as the case seems to be, for instance, in Costa 
Rica. There a few years ago fraternization with the 
revolutionists went so far that the Archbishop rode 
in a labor day parade in the same car with the local 
Communist chieftain. In general, Roman Catholic 
“social work” and labor interests always tend to be 
only a tool for political domination. 


Similar interest with apparently the same ultimate 
end in sight is now being shown by the hierarchy 
in the farmers, especially the peons. Some political 
parties that represent the Church’s position unoffi- 
cially, such as the Mexican sinarquistas, have made 
their major policy to enlist recruits from this class. 
A Catholic Agricultural Week was held not long 
ago in Mexico where the clergy demonstrated a ten- 
der solicitude for the land laborers, and bishops 
drove tractors in big manufacturers’ demonstrations. 
Significantly enough, when for centuries under the 
Spanish and Portuguese rule the Church herself was 
the wealthiest landowner in Latin America, tenants 
and peons were kept in utter ignorance, submission, 
and poverty. Now that secular movements are stir- 
ring up these masses and, under radical leaders, have 
organized them into powerful social and _ political 
machineries, the Church suddenly has become in- 
terested in their welfare and in putting them under 
her wing. 


Catholic Educational Control 


A widespread awakening of interest in education 
and a concerted effort to get Catholic indoctrination 
into public schools has also become a part of this 
revival. Under colonial rule, and in some countries 
even for some time afterwards, the Church held a 





complete monopoly of education, both private and 
public. Many countries reacted against it and estab- 
lished the non-religious public school, the escuela 
laica. Others, such as Argentina and Peru, kept 
Catholic catechization as a formal part of the public 
school curriculum, and in some cases (e.g., Peru) 
even of private, including Protestant, schools. 


Energetic drives, as in Puerto Rico, or cautious 
“feelers,” as in Mexico, have been put out recently 
by the Church, putting Catholic indoctrination back 
into public schools. The Puerto Rican drive was de- 
feated by liberal and Protestant opposition. The 
Mexican “feelers” have been exposed also by lib- 
erals and Protestants. In several countries, most 
noticeably in Costa Rica, nuns are being hastily 
trained in order to infiltrate the public schools as 
regular teachers under government pay. Even lib- 
eral Chile passed a law last year establishing Catholic 
instruction in all government-supported schools. 
With Catholics in the majority, these moves point 
to the delivering of the public school system back 
into the hands of the clergy, and it is for that rea- 
son that liberals and Protestants oppose them. 


Growing Intolerance 


Another aspect of the Catholic revival is a renewed 
swelling of intolerance. In the last few years, Mex- 
ico, Peru, Bolivia, and Colombia have experienced 
a recrudesence of Catholic persecution of dissenting 
faiths, particularly the Protestant, to such extremes 
as mob violence, murder, arson, and plunder. Church- 
supported regimes in several countries still deny full 
religious freedom to non-Catholics. And except for 
mild, innocuous and rare recommendations to the 
contrary, there is almost nothing that Catholic 
Church authorities have done to hold their people 
back. 


Three Good Aspects of Revival 


There are perhaps only three bright spots in this 
otherwise dark picture of a Catholic revival. The 
first is a new interest in the Bible, although so far 
shown only by a few isolated and relatively weak 
signs. Two new Catholic Spanish translations of the 
Scriptures have been published in the last few years. 
both made directly from the Hebrew and Greek 
originals. This fact is a significant departure from 
the traditional policy of the Church in Iberian coun- 
tries. Slight repercussions of the French Catholic 
Biblical revival headed by Madeleine Chasles have 
reached South America. Her book, What Is the 


Bible and How to Study It, which begins with the 
statement, “The Bible is not a Protestant book,” 
and which goes on to encourage Catholics not to 
be afraid to study it, has been published by an off- 
cial publisher of the Roman Catholic Church. In 
many Catholic churches, the Scripture for the day 
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is read aloud to the people in Spanish while mass 
is being said, then distributed after the service in 
printed form. It is true that this interest in the 
3ible mostly arises from fear that otherwise Bibles 
distributed by Protestants will fall into the hands of 
the faithful, but neverthless, it 7s a hopeful sign in 
a continent that for centuries has been systematically 
denied personal access to the Word. 

The second bright spot is an incipient revival of 
Catholic theological thinking, which after the great 
golden era of Spanish theology in the sixteenth cen- 
tury has been so strikingly sterile. It befell to a 
French layman, M. Jacques Maritain, to become the 
ferment that has begun to leaven and to vitalize 
Catholic thought in Latin America. The significant 
point is that Maritain has come to be within the 
Roman fold the most brilliant and outspoken de- 
fender of human rights, of freedom of conscience, 
of the conception of a non-political Church, and of a 
fraternal love between members of different creeds. 

Finally, some Catholic organizations are beginning 
to launch big “moralization campaigns” especially di- 
rected against pornographic shows and literature, 
gambling, prostitution, and other social evils. Since 
in Latin America there has been a wide traditional 


The World Church 


Text: A Word to the Churches 


The following is the text of the message to the 
churches from the Third World Conference on Faith 
and Order, held in Lund, Sweden, last month. 


1. We have been sent to Lund by our churches to 
study together what measure of unity in matters of faith, 
church order and worship exists among our churches 
and how we may move towards the fuller unity God 
wills for us. We give thanks to the Lord of the Church 
for what he has wrought among us in and through our 
fellowship of conversation and prayer and for evidences 
that in several parts of the world Churches are drawing 
closer together. We have made many discoveries about 
one another’s churches and our perplexity in the face 
of unresolved differences has been surpassed by our 
gratitude for the manifold grace of God which we see 
at work in the life of the churches all over the world. 


2. We have seen clearly that we can make no real 
advance towards unity if we only compare our several 
conceptions of the nature of the Church and the tradi- 
tions in which they are embodied. But once again it 
has been proved true that as we seek to draw closer to 
Christ we come closer to one another. We need, there- 
fore, to penetrate behind our divisions to a deeper and 
ticher understanding of the mystery of the God-given 
union of Christ with His Church. We need increasingly 
to realize that the separate histories of our churches 
find their full meaning only if seen in the perspective 
of God’s dealings with His whole people. 


3. We have now reached a crucial point in our ecu- 
menical discussions. As we have come to know one 
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gap between religious practices and practical reli- 
gion or personal ethics, this new stress, although in 
danger of staying at superficial levels, is nevertheless 
something to be welcomed, encouraged, and watched 
with reasonable expectation. 


What of the Protestants? 


In the face of this Catholic revival in that part of 
the world, it seems to me that the Protestant role is 
to continue to oppose, both firmly and wisely, those 
negative aspects in it that aim at the reestablishment 
of the totalitarian political domination of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, and to carry on an enlightened 
evangelistic, social, and educational work for the 
emancipation of body, mind, soul, and spirit. On the 
other hand, it must watch with interest and encour- 
age if possible, those other aspects that represent a 
Biblical, ethical, and theological revival which may 
eventually involve a trend towards a more progres- 
sive and tolerant position of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Even if the latter proves to be, as it very 
well may, just wishful thinking, the positive aspects 
of the Catholic revival in Latin America must at 
least be welcomed. 


: News and Notes 


another better our eyes have been opened to the depth 
and pain of our separations and also to our fundamental 
unity. The measure of unity which it has been given 
to the churches to experience together must now find 
clearer manifestation. A faith in the one Church of 
Christ which is not implemented by acts of obedience 
is dead. There are truths about the nature of God and 
His Church which will remain forever closed to us unless 
we act together in obedience to the unity which is al- 
ready ours. We would, therefore, earnestly request our 
churches to consider whether they are doing all they 
ought to do to manifest the oneness of the people of 
God. Should not our churches ask themselves whether 
they are showing sufficient eagerness to enter into con- 
versation with other churches and whether they should 
not act together in all matters except those in which 
deep differences of conviction compel them to act sepa- 
rately? Should they net acknowledge the fact that they 
often allow themselves to be separated from each other 
by secular forces and influences instead of witnessing 
together to the sole Lordship of Christ Who gathers 
His people out of all nations, races and tongues? 

4. Obedience to God demands also that the churches 
seek unity in their mission to the world. We share the 
failure to convey the Christian message to the mass of 
mankind. But it is precisely to these masses that we 
have the obligation to preach the one Gospel, and to 
manifest the oneness of the Church. 

5. The word penitence has been often on our lips here 
at Lund. Penitence involves willingness to endure judg- 
ment—the judgment of the Lord to whom has been 
given the power to sift mankind and to gather into one 
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the scattered children of God. We await His final tri- 
umph at the end of history. But, in God’s mercy, tokens 
of judgment which are also calls to a new and active 
obedience come to us in our day also, here and now. 
Surely we cannot any longer remain blind to the signs 
of our times and deaf to His Word.—Ecumenical Press 
Service. 


Methodists to Establish 
East German Seminary 


Berlin (RNS)—Establishment of a seminary in the 
Soviet Zone was approved by Methodist leaders at a 
meeting in Leipzig. 

Until a suitable site is found the seminary will op- 
erate in Klosterlaunitz, Thuringia, beginning the end 
of September. 

The meeting was attended by Bishop Ernst Sommer 
of Frankfurt, West Germany, head of The Methodist 
Church in Germany, who was granted an entry permit 
into the Soviet Zone by East German authorities. 


Correspondence: 


Dear Sir: 
... In [the issue of July 21, 1952] I find an article 
by Dr. Niebuhr on “Christian Faith and Political Con- 
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troversy.” ... I make two comments upon [the] article, 

The first is the ambiguity which I find in this impor- 
tant sentence: “It is obvious . .. that the Christian 
Churches of America have, with a fair degree of con- 
sistency, espoused the idea of America’s responsibility 
to a world community and have resisted nationalist and 
isolationist politics in the name of the Christian faith.” 
I am wondering whether the author means that political 
opposition to organized attempts to settle international 
controversies by collective force constitutes an unchris- 
tian isolationism. If so I, among others, must be out- 
lawed by the churches. I have consistently opposed or- 
ganized attempts at international coercion—as repre- 
sented by both the Covenant of the late League of Na- 
tions and the incorporation in the constitution of the 
United Nations of the parliamentary principle of major- 
ity control. 

The second comment is upon [Dr. Niebuhr’s] fail- 
ure to specify name-calling and abuse of opponents as 
an unchristian characteristic of current political contro- 
versy. The ideal form of a politial issue is affirmation 
by one party and denial by the other of a specified policy 
in the area of economics, political or social science or 
of administrative or international law. Such an issue 
will inevitably divide Christian citizens into pros and 
cons—without imputing to either group a loss or im- 
pairment of Christian principle. When on such an is- 
sue disputants resort to personal vituperation and abuse 
they deserve to be reminded that by so doing they are 
violating Christian principle irrespective of how they 
vote. Incidentally—and in the long run—they will be 
convicted by public opinion of political ineptitude. . 

GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Editor’s Note: Senator Pepper’s criticism shows that 
the relationship of Christian faith to political contro- 
versy is even more complex than we had defined it. We 
had assumed that the Christian church was fairly well 
united in support of the world responsibilities of the 
nation, with the exception of our pacifist minority. Sen- 
ator Pepper now confronts us with a non-pacifist mi- 
nority which does not believe in what he defines as at- 
tempts in international coercion. 

We are quite prepared to acknowledge the sincerity 
of his position, but it is probably not widely enough 
shared in the churches to challenge our generalization. 
The fact is that the Federal Council of Churches has 
spoken year by year in favor of the United Nations, 
with the weight of church opinion behind it which it 
could not summon on any domestic issue —R.N. 


Authors in This Issue 


Will Herberg is a leading lay theologian who is equal- 
ly influential in Jewish and Christian circles, and his 
criticism of Chambers’ position has particular signif- 
cance because he traversed on a spiritual pilgrimage 
somewhat akin to that of Chambers. Hts book, JupAis™ 
AND MopERN MAN: AN INTERPRETATION OF JEWISH 
RELIGION, appeared last year. 

G. Bdez-Camargo is a leading theologian-educator 
from Mexico City, who has just completed a term as 
visiting professor at Union Theologian Seminary, New 
York City. 
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